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Write to the Warden for further 
information about this unique oppor- 
tunity open to all over the age of 18. 


STANFORD HALL 
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CO-OPERATIVE COLLEGE 


Scholarships available for 
Social Studies leading to 
University award (external) or 
to Diploma in Co-operation. 
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WE HAVE TRIED in this issue to give prominence to educational as- 
pects of adult religious experience. Our three principal contributors 
range vis-a-vis Christianity, from commitment to rejection but they 
are at one in their concern for individual acceptance of moral im- 
peratives as a condition of a healthy society. 

Mr Cherrington quotes Camus’s reference to those who have ‘a 
Nordic Why Clause’ built into them. This chimes with my own 
sense that the ‘ Why’ questions are at the very heart of adult edu- 
cation. The material structure of our society can be maintained and 
probably expanded if only a few people are concerned with ‘ Why’ 
provided that many are well drilled in ‘ What’ and ‘ How’. To ask 
‘Why’ is inevitably an exercise in self-questioning. In the most 
far-reaching matters it is an exercise that becomes more insistent 
and potentially more fruitful with every increment of experience of 
life itself. To relate ‘ Why ’ to ‘ What’ and ‘ How’ distinguishes the 
educator from the instructor at all levels of age and subject but in 
adult education to nurture the habit, at however unsophisticated a 
level, is far more important than the most dazzling display of 
scholarly erudition. 


® The accelerating pace of chanve is now a cliché of all analysis 
of the contemporary situation. I tind it all the more mystifying that 
highly intelligent and concerned men and women can address 
themselves to social and educational problems without constant and 
open reference to the necessity for expanded adult education. To 
criticise, whether informedly or not, what is now being done in that 
field may be perfectly legitimate : to say or imply that it is a nice 
thing if people want it and will pay for it, but it has really nothing 
to do with the national well-being, seems to me to be the height of 
short-sighted folly. 

I do not find it entirely realistic, for instance, for the British 
Council of Churches, to prepare its otherwise admirable pamphlet 
Over 15—Report on the Further Education of Young People with- 
out at least saying—‘ and later on ?’ ‘ Youth Service’ and ‘ Adult 
Education’ pose different problems of method and organisation 
but consideration of the one cannot be severed from the other with- 
out reducing admirably turned phrases about the responsibility of 
the adult community into rather sententious platitudes. Over 15 
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quotes impeccable sentiments from Crowther, Albemarle and the 
King George’s Jubilee Trust Report, yet none of those excellent 
documents did more than glance at adult education. The complaint 
is not that authors or Committees of Enquiry are wrong to stick to 
their lasts but that the solutions propounded are bound to be in- 
adequate if they do not acknowledge and insist on the educational 
potentiality of forty or more years of independent adult life. 


® There is, it seems, a reluctance in encouraging people to ask 
‘Why ’ in quite mundane affairs. Mr H. J. Boyden, M.P., Chair- 
man of the Institute’s Executive Committee, has written for the 
Fabian Society, Councils and their Public (3s.). This is a vigorous, 
at moments bad-tempered but thoroughly constructive examina- 
tion of Local Authorities’ public relations. It is not a new indict- 
ment and there are more good examples to quote than there would 
have been a generation ago but it is hard not to sense a retreat from 
some of the more hopeful and open attitudes of the early post-war 
years. This is good material for adult groups. 


® Mr Brian Groombridge has now rejoined the Institute staff as 
Research Associate to work on the enquiry into accommodation 
and staffing for adult education made possible by the promise of a 
special grant from the Ministry of Education for the present year. 
Since completing his previous stint with us on Education and Re- 
tirement, Mr Groombridge has been gathering a variety of first 
hand experience of situations and methods. He was the producer 
of the recently completed BBC series, in Network Three, on 
* Starting a Career’ and he is the editor of the discussion pamphlet 
arising from the NUT Conference last Autumn that is referred to 
in ‘ Pamphlets and Reports ’. He has carried out enquiries for the 
Seafarers’ Education Service and for the Co-operative Union and 
he has been the leader of the small working parties that stemmed 
from the London Extension Course on Adult Education in the 
Winter 1959. Their report ‘On Accommodation’ was printed in 
our March issue ; another on ‘ Professional Status in Adult Edu- 
cation’ is nearing completion. These are useful sighting shots for 
the major enquiry now beginning. 


® The May meeting of the Universities Council for Adult Educa- 
tion is a pleasant feature of the Summer term. With Liverpool Uni- 
versity as host and Dr Kelly as immediate organiser, this year’s 
meeting at Southport was exceptionally pleasant and productive. A 
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mouth-watering visit to the recently converted Liverpool Royal 
Institution is likely to increase pressure on Universities to make 
their own contribution to the better housing of adult classes. Mr 
Lord, the Lancashire Director of Education, testified to the excel- 
lence of local co-operation in a useful talk on the role of Local 
Education Authorities in adult education. Relationships in a wider 
field were discussed by Mr Jessup in the aftermath of last year’s 
international meetings. Dr Heron underlined many of the points 
raised in Education and Retirement. Dr Kelly presented the findings 
of a working party under his Chairmanship which has been look- 
ing at the particular University contribution to adult education. It 
was announced that Mr Salt, having completed a ten year term, will 
be succeeded as Honorary Secretary later in the year by Dr Kelly. 
Those present had every reason to regard this as an admirable 
succession. 


® In the last few weeks we have been saddened by the too early 
deaths of friends and colleagues at home and abroad. Marie 
Grutter, a long-time individual member of the Institute and most 
recently a staff-tutor for the Birmingham Extra-Mural Department 
will be mourned by a wide circle in Germany as well as here. I shall 
remember her as a person of rare charm, great honesty and good 
counsel. 

Not only Denmark but all Europe is the poorer for the death of 
Johannes Novrup. At one time Chief Inspector of Adult Education, 
he returned voluntarily and happily to the field as founder and 
Principal of Magleaas Folk High School where he struck a new note 
in post-war Danish Adult Education. He was a man of the Ghan- 
dian tradition. I well remember how he grew from casual accep- 
tance to unquestioned leadership as Chairman of the Unesco World 
Conference in 1949. A year later he was a delightful and wise host 
to a British visiting party arranged by the Ministry of Education. In 
recent years he did much for Danish-German relations and gave 
welcome and strong support to the European Bureau of Adult Edu- 
cation. He will indeed be very greatly missed. 

Wales has also lost two men, in the fullness of their years, whose 
names were known beyond their national boundaries—Professor A. 
E. Heath, a former editor of this Journal, and Mansell Grenfell 
‘whose name’, records the local press, ‘ has been almost synony- 
mous with the WEA in Swansea for many years.” May we honour 
their labours by our own. 

E. M. HUTCHINSON 
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THE CHURCHES EDUCATE ADULTS 


E. Cc. D. STANFORD 


Education Secretary, 
British Council of Churches 


THIS FACT, writ plainly in history, is often forgotten, especially by 
those who in their own minds discount organised Christianity as a 
dying force in human affairs. The Dissenting Academies in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries made a solid contribution to 
education in England, and so during the last century have Sunday 
Schools. It is to be remembered that the curriculum of these latter 
was at first much wider than Bible teaching: it often included 
arithmetic and botany, for example, as well as the basic skills of 
reading and writing. Furthermore, adults were often among the 
taught. More recently, since the pioneer work of George Hamilton 
Archibald fifty years ago, the modern Sunday School has emerged 
graded into age-divisions and small groups, with teenagers as the 
oldest scholars. But there has been a development of teacher train- 
ing which represents a very considerable effort in adult education 
in biblical studies and educational psychology and method. All the 
churches run classes and conferences on these subjects. 

At the present time there is an evident focusing of attention 
on adult education among the churches. A number of causes have 
contributed to bring this about. In the first place, a renewed study 
of the nature of the church under the stimulus of inter-church con- 
versations within the ecumenical movement has led some churches 
to a new realisation of the place of the laity. The church indeed con- 
sists only in a very small proportion of ordained persons. The vast 
majority of its members are laymen. 

Furthermore, the whole church is in a missionary situation in 
every country of the world, for it is faced with active and powerful 
rivals. Marxist Communism and Scientific Humanism can put for- 
ward cogent appeals to men, and church people realise with in- 
creasing clarity that these approaches to human affairs cannot be 
discussed, let alone countered, without adequate knowledge, re- 
quiring study and thought guided by trained and informed people. 

Again, the churches: are becoming aware of the importance 
of understanding their message in relation to the changing society 
within which their job must be done. Studies like Church and 
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People in an Industrial City by the Bishop of Middleton, clearly 
imply the need for education about the social setting of church 
activity in Britain. 

Practical urgency has been added by the current shortage of 
ordained ministers and clergy in all the churches, resulting in the 
increased need to use laymen especially in down-town and rural 
areas: and they again need education and training to cope with 
generally rising standards. 

All these and other factors are leading to an enlivened con- 
cern in the churches with the education of their adult constituency. 
The appropriate committee within the Church of England Board of 
Education is making a survey of what is being done in the dioceses, 
and study material is being prepared at a number of levels. Reading 
the Bible Together (Church Information Office, 2s. 6d.) by H. 
Wilson explains twenty ways of building up Bible Study groups : 
and some of the techniques suggested would be well worth adapt- 
ing to other subjects and settings. Two bibliographies, for the 
general student and for the specialist, have been issued with the 
title Current Problems in the Understanding of Personal Respon- 
sibility (Church Information Office, 2s). These annotated lists are 
selected from the fields of psychology, sociology, ethics and 
theology, and are offered as a first contribution to meeting the need 
expressed by the late Bishop Bell of Chichester in a resolution of 
the Upper House of the Canterbury Convocation that ‘this 
House . . . . is much concerned as to the need for examination and 
study by qualified church men and women into the moral and 
spiritual significance of modern scientific discoveries for human 
life and conduct, in co-operation with scientists and others whose 
vocation or experience brings them into contact with these and 
similar problems ’. 

The Free Churches have traditionally trained and used their 
laymen in their pulpits. The Methodist Church has 19,000 lay 
preachers, examined with oral and written tests. The Congrega- 
tional and Baptist Churches also have many thousands, and pro- 
vide various courses of training with examination. The Baptist 
Union has for years had its diploma in religious knowledge, follow- 
ing a tripartite course, normally taking three years, and including 
biblical studies, and Church History, along with denominational 
principles. The Congregational Union has in recent years developed 
local tutorial groups, in conjunction with a correspondence course 
leading to a diploma of similar range and standard to that of the 
Baptist Union and in which some 300 students are at present taking 
part. The Church of England has 6,000 licensed readers in the 
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provinces of Canterbury and York. All this adds up to a consider- 
able effort in adult education. 


The Church of Scotland has embarked on a scheme of training 
courses for laymen on the Faith for today, on the Bible and on 
modern ideologies, and is issuing a series of appropriate book-lists 
to guide the student : and the Presbyterian Church of England in 
the same field has published two study courses for adult groups— 
on the Christian Faith, and on the nature and content of Scripture. 


The Selly Oak Colleges form an academic unit unique in 
Britain, and well known in adult education circles. Their religious 
connections show the continuing interest of the churches. Westhill, 
having for years pioneered the training of Sunday School and, youth 
workers, is now to become a Teacher Training College, in which 
its traditional emphases on religious instruction and youth leader- 
ship training will be continued. Woodbrooke, having special links 
with the Society of Friends, continues to offer its courses, including 
the Selly Oak diploma in religious education. The William Temple 
College, Rugby, and Moor Park College, Farnham, are both pro- 
viding within a Christian setting adult courses closely related to the 
living issues of our time. 


An interesting development since World War II has been the 
increase in demand for courses on religious subjects through extra- 
mural authorities. The Education Department of the British 
Council of Churches has stimulated this demand through its 275 
local Councils of Churches. At regular intervals, these Councils 
have been receiving information about the possibilities of extra- 
mural adult education, and the list of Councils is sent to all extra- 
mural authorities with the suggestion that contact be established. 
In some centres, (for instance, Bristol and Birmingham) a consider- 
able degree of co-operation has proved possible. 


A complete picture of the churches’ involvement in adult 
education would have to include adequate accounts of the work, 
established long ago, of such bodies as the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., 
and the Student Christian Movement, which continue to provide 
large numbers of courses and conferences, and to issue printed 
study material of a high quality. Younger bodies would include 
Overseas Service, which is soon to have its permanent college at 
Farnham Castle, where it will continue to provide regular courses 
by resident and visiting lecturers for adults going overseas. 

In this year which marks the 350th Anniversary of the publica- 
tion of the Authorised Version, and the publication of the New 
Testament in the New English Bible, it is perhaps allowable to in- 
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clude a mention of a rather specialised effort in what is really adult 
education, though it was not so undertaken in any technical sense 
of the phrase. I refer to ‘ Bible Weeks’. In December, 1958, the 
Rev. Edwin Robertson, Study Secretary of the United Bible 
Societies, went to Yeovil to lead an experiment in which the attempt 
was made to apply to an English town the methods long familiar 
in German study of the Scriptures. The procedure briefly was that 
a local group of theologians and church leaders selected passages 
for study and prepared material for later adaptation to special 
groups (youth, women, etc.) as well as for general use. Local con- 
gregations then prepared for the Week, during which the selected 
material was expounded on consecutive evenings. Question and dis- 
cussion followed each talk and always included the effort to relate 
the results of study to the actual life of the town in all its aspects, 
municipal, commercial, domestic. Since 1958, the same experience 
has been repeated in a number of other centres—and one result has 
always been the determination to pursue the joint study, and to 
follow its implications in practical living. This development seems 
to me to contain significant implications for adult education gener- 
ally. These implications are supported by the findings of a com- 
mission set up by the Birmingham Council of Christian Churches 
‘to enquire into the interpretation of the Christian faith to adult 
churchgoers, with special reference to contemporary conditions and 
habits of thinking’. After two years’ work (1956-58), the Com- 
mission found that about one in six of churchgoers was receiving 
some regular religious education—a sufficient indication of the job 
still to be done—and suggested the need for (a) the training of 
persons for planning and giving adult religious education, chiefly 
because there is a direct relationship between the quality of leader- 
ship and the educational activity of a congregation ; and (b) the 
adaptation of adult religious education to contemporary needs, 
conditions and habits of thought. 

Reference must be made in conclusion to the growth of 
youth groups, denominational and ecumenical in composition. Here 
is a ‘young adult potential’ which churches are trying to guide 
with responsibility and understaading. Young people are eager to 
ask ‘questions and to take action—sometimes to the embarrassment 
of their elders. They are at the present moment pressing very 
awkward questions about inter-church relations in a divided and 
largely non-Christian world. But here is a sign of great hopefulness 
for the future. Our plans for ad-ilt education in the churches must 
be such as to win the eager support of these churchmen of to- 
morrow. 
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A FIELD FOR FREE ENQUIRY 


W. ARNOLD HALL 


Secretary, 
National Adult School Union 


ADULT EDUCATION IS not concerned to advocate and sell any par- 
ticular religious faith or doctrine, any more than it is concerned to 
sell a particular political party. Its business is enquiry, information, 
and instruction. Applied to the field of religion its business is to 
explain what the Faiths of the world are, what doctrines they em- 
brace, what ideas they stand for ; or perhaps to explain the content 
of the religious consciousness—to describe what is happening when 
one is in a religious mood or exercise ; or, again, to set forth the best 
arguments that have been advanced for and against particular 
religious doctrines. Adult classes on Comparative Religion, on the 
Psychology of Religion, and on the Philosophy of Religion are 
attempting to perform just such services for the adult student. A 
class in Bible Study, under the auspices of adult education, should 
not differ from a class in the Koran: each would aim to examine 
the particular literature in hand, to show its principal concepts, and 
to relate them to one another. Were such a study attempted by a 
church or a Christian community, however, the aim would go be- 
yond that of adult education though it might include it ; there would 
doubtless be the further aim of inculcating the ideas embodied in 
such literature, perhaps of defending such ideas and of commend- 
ing them. But adult education, as such, is neither a church nor a 
message : it is an exercise of free enquiry. 

Adult education in the field of religion is acquiring a new im- 
portance at the present time when the peoples of the world are 
being drawn closer and closer together, physically speaking, and 
accordingly need to know and to understand one another’s ideas 
and points of view—including their religious ideas and view-points. 
Few people, it may be said, really comprehend the ideas of even 
their own religion—for example the Christian religion—and they 
comprehend other people’s religious ideas even less. This ought not 
tc be, at a time when the world is growing smaller in the sense of 
becoming more and more accessible. There is perhaps a case, 
therefore, for adult educationists to press the importance of classes 
in religious subjects, though not, of course, to press the acceptance 
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of any particular ideas which such classes would have to consider. 

We may pause a moment on a matter of terms. As ‘ adult educa- 
tion” and ‘ religious education’ are by no means synonymous, so 
‘adult religious education ’ is not the equivalent of ‘ adult education 
in the field of religion’. ‘ Adult religious education’ connotes the 
legitimate aim of religious bodies to educate their adult members 
in matters of their religious faith. Such bodies may in theory con- 
sider it to be part of their business to teach also subjects of a more 
general character, just as Christian missionaries abroad have been 
known on occasion to teach mathematics or geography or medicine 
(there is no such thing as ‘Christian’ mathematics, ‘ Christian’ 
geography, etc.); in practice, however, the objective of religious 
bodies in adult education is to inculcate faith, that is to say to pro- 
vide *‘ religious ’ education, whether juvenile or adult ; more secular 
subjects and non-committal religious knowledge they generally 
leave to others—that is to say to the wider field of adult education, 
which is our present concern. 

To return. If adult education makes available to adult students 
a knowledge of the religions of the world, it will put those students 
on a path which will lead them in the end to ask themselves some 
fundamental questions about the relation of those religions to one 
another, in terms of truth. The following are some of those ultimate 
questions : 

Are all the religions equally true ? Or equally false ? 

Or is one religion true and the rest false ? 

Or has each religion something distinctive to contribute to mature 

religious thought ? 

If the balance of probability should appear to rest with the third 
of these questions, answered in the affirmative, the course lies open 
for some attempt to bring together the distinctive elements and 
weave them into a coherent whole, like a garment without seam 
throughout. This is the task of religious synthesis. 

The first proposition—that the Faiths are all equal—may be dis- 
missed at once on the plainly logical ground that contradictory pro- 
positions cannot all be true. The great Faiths certainly have some- 
thing in common—on the ethical side—but on the doctrinal side 
they offer a variety of religious belief. To attempt to make them 
sing in tune is to ignore what does not fit and usually to twist and 
force out of recognition what will fit only with difficulty. 
*Syncretism” is the term most frequently used for the ‘ well- 
meaning but weak attempt to combine into one system opposite 
and contradictory theological opinions’ (Blunt, Dictionary of 
Doctrinal and Historical Theology, p. 725). The detached student of 
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religion, however, may detect in the Faiths a series of levels of 
correspondence. Thus it is possible to match up the ‘ mystical’ 
writings in the various religions, or the ritualistic practices, or the 
ethical precepts (as mentioned above). But the Faiths as a whole do 
not agree in terms of their central doctrines, though groups within 
them may show some degre of approximation to each other. 

The second proposition—that one religion is true and the rest 
false—might have been acceptable thirty or more years ago in the 
Christian World, the true religion being Christianity and the false 
the heathen religions of the rest of mankind. Even the most ardent 
missionary, however, would hesitate to make such an affirmation 
today ; and neither Islam nor Hinduism nor Buddhism ever felt 
that way about their rivals. Islam aimed to recall Christians to ‘ the 
religion of Abraham’ (which both of them accepted): Hinduism 
has always claimed to embrace a wide variety of religious views 
without discrimination—unity in diversity ; and original Buddhism 
was not interested in theological doctrine at all. 

The outlook of the enlightened Christian today is well expressed 
by Dr E. L. Allen in his recent book Christianity among the 
Religions.* The Faiths, he says, should stand wide open to each 
other’s witness, not withstanding the ‘ complete exposure and total 
risk that are involved in such a full and frank encounter’. It is 
disappointing that the writer does not see such a bold enterprise 
through to its logical conclusion ; his nerve appears to fail him in 
the finish: he is anxious for the Christian to recognise truth in 
other Faiths but only ‘ without compromising his own loyalties’ ; 
and accordingly he will in the end not admit of any ‘ assimilation’ 
of other religious ideas. A standpoint of that kind is legitimate for 
a devotee of any Faith if it is legitimate for one of * Christian’ 
Faith, a situation reminiscent of the proverbial irresistible force 
vis a vis the immovable object. It is a standpoint still common with- 
in the Faiths. But adult education (as distinct from that of religious 
societies) must press on to seek for some mediation between the 
Faiths—to allow each Faith to state its own case and then allow the 
student to select or reject from each as he feels he must. 

Addressing the Federation of International Fellowship in 1928, 
Mahatma Gandhi said : 

After long study and experience I have come to these conclusions : 

(i) that all religions are true ; (ii) that all religions have some error 

in them ; (iii) that all religions are almost as dear to me as my own 

Hinduism. My veneration for other faiths is the same as for my own 

faith. Consequently, the thought of conversion is impossible. 


* Allen & Unwin, 18s. 
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Such a statement need not be interpreted as discouraging free trade 
between the Faiths, with consequent mutual accommodation among 
the Faiths. But it rules out once and for all the idea that any one 
Faith has all the goods, the rest sharing only the error between 
them. 

If there is truth and error in every Faith, some attempted 
synthesis is the natural objective—the proposition adumbrated in 
the third question. The attempt then is to bring together from the 
various Faiths, and perhaps from outside the Faiths altogether, 
the most satisfying view of God, the most satisfying view of Man, 
the most satisfying view of the Universe, and the most satisfying 
statements of enlightened ethical principle: and to weave there- 
from a tenable and effective religious philosophy, which (if 
accepted and acted upon) becomes thereby an effective religious 
‘faith’. The procedure is no tying together of limbs torn from 
various bodies ; it is a cross-fertilisation, an organic building of new 
Faith, a growth from selected seed. Tentative constructions only 
could hold the field for a long time, in view of the continuing 
mystery of the world and the limits of human intelligence. There is 
the hope, however, that ‘in time the false and the true will be 
winnowed out’ and the results ‘ converge upon a common body of 
doctrines ’ (Lee, Groundwork of the Philosophy of Religion). 

The idea of synthesis is generally anathema to those who are 
already of settled faith, whose minds are satisfied and settled 
already, who are ‘committed’, existentially or otherwise. Their 
attitude is understandable and legitimate at least in the West, for 
men are free to believe, or to disbelieve, as they will. But it is an 
attitude which in the nature of the case cannot speak to the con- 
dition of the uncommitted, of the seeker, of the mind which has 
yet to find a body of thoughts to which it can give hearty and 
sincere allegiance. This is the relevance of adult education in the 
field of religion. 

Adult education, operating in the field of religion, is the field of 
free enquiry for the uncommitted. It appears to have more work 
to do in that field than at any previous time in its history. It is to 
be hoped that it will not shirk the task. 
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THE HUMANIST POSITION 


PAUL CHERRINGTON 
Lately Warden of Urchfont Manor 


‘ We face a hostile ideology, global in scope, atheistic in character, 
ruthless in purpose and insidious in method ’ 
—President Eisenhower. 


MR KHRUSCHEV MIGHT have selected the same words in describing 
the USA, omitting only the letter ‘a’ in atheistic, but he would 
have more wisely left out all reference to theism, as most people 
prefer to separate their religion from their politics. The Eisenhower 
attitude which is common in this country too and which is ad- 
vocated by MRA (Moral Re-Armament) all over the world 
claims an exclusive ‘correct’ or ‘ true’ interpretation of existence 
and puts all who are not Christians in the Communist camp. This 
is the first of three points I want to make by way of preface in 
order to indicate the environment in which a Humanist engages in 
adult education. It shows the political implications of declaring one- 
self not a Christian. 

There are several million devout and honest Christians in the 
United Kingdom, though some of them are not regular churchgoers, 
and there are many more who hold vaguely Christians beliefs. Then 
there are the thousands employed by the Churches, as priests or in 
other capacities, shortly listed in 19 pages of Whitaker, whose 
livelihood depends on the maintenance of Christian beliefs by a 
large part of the population. The Churches are amongst the largest 
owners of property in the country. One can add to these people the 
heads of institutions and organisations of all kinds, and other public 
figures who have identified themselves with one or other of the 
Churches, though they are not always personally Christians. My 
second observation is, therefore, that there is a huge, rich and 
powerful vested interest which will not look favourably on any 
serious or effective questioning of the basic tenets of Christianity 
and which projects an unfavourable ‘ image’ of anyone who sets 
up any alternative principles. 

My third preliminary concerns the difference between school 
and adult education. In the school system, ‘ public’ or state, an 
attempt is made to persuade all children that one of the forms of 
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Christianity is the only true religion and that the good life is only 
possible in Christian terms. Adult education, on the other hand, is 
secular. Any religion, or Humanism for that matter, may be studied 
and criticised on the same terms as any other subject. There is no 
prescribed religious instruction and no compulsory act of worship. 
The man or woman who wants to become Director of an Extra 
Mural Department or the Warden of a Residential College does 
not face the choice which lies before the budding headmaster or 
headmistress, with years of chapel or assembly before them—to be a 
Christian or a hypocrite. 

This, then, is the environment. Humanism, as far as it is organised, 
influences only a small minority but, like the Churches, has a large 
number of inactive adherents. It is linked in the minds of very many, 
here and abroad, with a much disliked political system and a hostile 
foreign power. It is regarded with mistrust by a powerful vested 
interest, for most of whose members the rapid growth of Humanism 
would be a personal threat. The nation’s schools are so organised as 
to prevent any fair statement of its principles at least until the sixth 
form—and rarely there without biased comment. But, and here 
ends my preface, adult education is secular; if students are in- 
terested they can study Humanism freely. 

Adult education is important to Humanism as it is to other sub- 
jects which are banned from the media of public discussion. It is 
true that public figures in articles and discussions reveal that they 
are agnostic or atheist but the statement of a specifically Humanist 
view is rarely permitted without an immediate Christian com- 
mentary. The reverse is not the case. In adult education, any 
questions may be asked. The students are no longer children ; they 
can handle their learning with adult experience and responsibility. 
In adult education, one can and does question the MRA thesis 
‘Christianity or Communism ?’ which lines up the world for war. 
One can and does question the wisdom of the vested interests in 
confining the discussion of moral issues within a Christian frame- 
work and attempting to belittle other views, an action which leaves 
the unbelieving part of the population with no worked-out alterna- 
tive system of values. In the bracing air of adult education comes 
the testing of beliefs and attitudes, and in the religious sphere this 
enables those whose make-up leads them away from the revealed 
religions to see how they can take the first step towards another 
coherent view of the place of man in the universe. It also enables 
those whose make-up leads them in the opposite direction to under- 
stand their faith and to modify its dogmas to fit the larger and in 
some parts more distinct picture of the world which is available 
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today. Humanism, though it has its positive side, includes those 
views of life which are sceptical, tentative, undogmatic, non- 
exclusive and which allow for change and the extension of man’s 
knowledge and experience: all these are characteristic of adult 
education. Yet it is a pity that this free discussion does not take 
place in schools, in popular newspapers, on popular radio or 
television programmes and only occurs in adult education classes 
and in minority publications. The result is an ‘image’ of a 
Humanist as some sort of intellectual, whereas Humanism itself is 
the obvious basis for the plain man’s religion of the future ; just 
as the simple picture of a wonderful heaven in the skies and a 
terrible hell beneath, as the carrot and stick of destiny, were the 
basis of the plain man’s religion for so many centuries in the past. 

One must make a distinction between ‘ adult education’ and the 
education of adults which the Churches carry on internally, which 
is designed to study and explain the details of their outlook and to 
plan how it should best be stated to carry conviction. Humanists, of 
course, also study their position among themselves with similar 
objects. There is also the teaching which is intermingled with 
worship. These activities are not adult education though they may 
result in adults learning something. They are conducted with a view 
to reinforcing belief in a particular set of ideas and must be 
recognised as advocacy rather than education. Classes on 
religions, and on Humanism, in adult education are open to all and 
subject to inspection so that publicity will in time expose any one 
who puts forward persuasion in the guise of education. Humanists 
welcome the study of religions in this way, as do most Christians 
involved in adult education. 

There are Humanists who feel that their attitude is so obviously 
more in line with experience that they cannot understand why any- 
one should want to study Humanism or expound it. ‘Why do 
people go on courses about it ?’ asked a young scientist when we 
were discussing this a year or so ago, ‘surely every intelligent 
person thinks likes this ?’ Members of this group are afraid that 
any study or teaching will lead to the establishing of dogmas and 
the foundation of a Church, which is the last thing they want. Other 
Humanists, who have what Camus called ‘a Nordic Why Clause’ 
built into them, turn up to courses on religions and on Humanism 
and grow in knowledge and confidence in the light of new under- 
standing, a feature of successful adult education on any subject of 
substance. 

At Urchfont Manor I was always interested in students whose 
presence on a course was not entirely of their own choice : in par- 
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ticular those sent by their employers to courses on human relations, 
‘The Background to Industry’, ‘Women at Work’, or on self- 
expression or even *‘ The World in 1960’ (which we put on for 
apprentices in 1951 and, with similar titles, many times afterwards). 
There were also members of family courses ; a father who had come 
along to accompany his wife and children ; a husband and wife who 
were really there because we ran a camp for children and there 
was no washing-up ; a woman who was there because it was the 
only week she could escape from looking after her old father ; a 
solitary retired man who thought it cheapish and not too far from 
a pub. It was from these usually uncommitted, often intellectually 
unawakened, people that I learnt that Humanism needed to be 
presented. It could not be taken for granted. 

I had for some time included, in courses which involved moral 
issues, a discussion of the purposes of one’s life. This is difficult 
to do without some reference point, so I used to arrange for a talk 
and discussion to be led by a friendly parson. Knowing that people 
dislike being preached at I had to select the right man and I intro- 
duced him as a person who had a special view of the meaning of 
existence ; all his values were related to this, and he was going to 
tell us how the subject of the week’s course looked to him. I 
emphasised that he was not asking us to agree with him: his was 
a view which helped him to make sense of his experience and if 
we did not agree with him how did we make sense of it ? Was there 
any point in having a thought-out attitude like his ? There were 
many variations of the method but the underlying approach was 
constant and there was always discussion. From these sessions and 
subsequent comments I became aware that some of those who did 
not accept the Christian view felt the lack of the words and know- 
ledge to state the alternative which they themselves held, and which 
I recognised as the Humanist plain man’s religion. For that matter, 
a number of the Christians had little understanding of their position. 
I therefore joined my friend on future courses and also made a short 
statement: we then discussed how we differed and where we 
agreed. This seemed to me a useful demonstration that Humanism 
was a respectable attitude since it was expressed by the head of 
the establishment, and it put into words for many of the group a 
set of beliefs which some of them held but had never heard ex- 
pressed in an organised way. The ‘natural’ Humanists saw the 
possibility of a reasonable position and I am sure that no Christian 
was harmed. 

There were also week-end courses on Humanism, treated as a 
subject, sometimes including a Christian speaker and sometimes not, 
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attended by a variety of people. We used the group discussion 
method a good deal but found that the random make-up of the 
groups was not satisfactory. When people with different beliefs 
grappled with the details of the issues we were handling they could 
not advance at all, but merely raked over their areas of disagree- 
ment. We then arranged three groups—one Christian, one 
Humanist and one uncommitted—and asked members of the course 
- to join the one they preferred. The convention grew up that you 
could attend what group you liked, but each group had its own 
terms of reference and conclusions could only be approached with- 
in them. When these groups reported to the general session atti- 
tudes emerged more sharply and the discussions and summing-up 
had more point. 

In some of these week-end courses we finished with a discussivn 
which was televised on a BBC programme called Meeting Point. I 
have already stated why these courses seemed to me worthwhile as 
adult education (see ADULT EDUCATION, Autumn 1959); from the 
Humanist point of view, I hoped to demonstrate that Humanism 
was respectable, not necessarily highbrow, and relevant to daily 
affairs. I also had the agreement of the producer, a Christian, that 
what summing-up there was should be unbiased—a rare thing in 
popular radio and television religious programmes, most of which 
come into the category of advocacy. Indeed, he let me sum-up 
myself. But this is not always necessary, as I found when taking 
part in a recent series of televised discussions : a Methodist minister 
was in charge of the programme and summed-up each’ discussion 
with scrupulous fairness. 

I have only managed to say a few things about the atmosphere 
in which Humanists work, and put down a few notes on my ex- 
perience with the subject. It is an important study, as one of the 
old and enduring ways of looking at the world, and it has led to no 
more wickedness than have other philosophies and religions. A 
wider understanding of its nature might help to remove another 
difference between East and West; and, since Humanists believe 
that moral ideas and the moral life are independent of beliefs about 
the ultimate nature of things and a life after death, a recognised 
alternative plain man’s religion might help us to tackle the moral 
problems of the age. Courses in adult education will help this 
understanding, but the direct advocacy of Humanism, like the 
advocacy of a religion, should take place elsewhere. 
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A PROPER BALANCE 


D. VANSTONE 


Senior Assistant, 
London University Extension Courses 


TO BE EDUCATED in the second half of the twentieth century a man 
must have some understanding and sympathy for the arts, the 
social studies and the sciences, while commonly having some special 
knowledge within one of these groups. It is particularly the task of 
adult education to see that sufficient opportunities are available 
everywhere for the fulfilment of this need, and it follows that an 
attempt must be made to maintain a balance of these interests in 
any programme of adult work. 

It is at least possible that such an attempt would reveal more 
real demand than does a programme based on the traditional con- 
ception of direct demand, and so would be a much better guide to 
practice. No doubt it will be objected that efforts to ensure such 
a balance would mean imposing on the individual, that there would 
be interference with the traditional freedom in university work 
which is righily prized. But do universities normally respond un- 
critically to direct demand ? Sir Eric Ashby (in Technology and 
the Academics) writes : 


The University’s function is to give society not what it wants but 
what it needs, and these two do not always coincide . . . If Univer- 
sities were to become community service stations responding to this 
or that popular demand their integrity would be endangered and 
their influence weakened. 


Such a statement implies that it is possible to make some gener- 
ally agreed assessment of needs. In doing so today there is little 
doubt that one such need is for some appreciation of science, for 
science is now an essential ingredient of culture and will continue 
to be so while this civilisation lasts. The next ten years or so will 
be a crucial period, a period when it is imperative that decisions 
made are guided by an intelligent public opinion which includes 
some understanding of science. This makes it a matter of consider- 
able urgency to do something now—for this need is not properly 
met in adult education at present. 

It may be argued that the increasing attention which the press, 
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broadcasting, and paperbacks are paying to science will suffice to 
give the enquiring individual the background and understanding 
required to fit him for thinking today. While much is being done 
in this way, more formal study by the type of person who normally 
joins university extra-mural classes is just as necessary as in any 
other group of studies. It would be difficult to claim that enough 
opportunities exist or that a sufficient attempt is being made to 
maintain an adequate proportion of courses in science in adult 
programmes. At present, scarcely more than one course in eight 
of the overall provision by university extra-mural departments is in 
science. This is a matter which ought to be causing concern and, 
as in many other matters of science, is not a problem for this 
country only. In 1959 the United States Science Advisory Com- 
mittee in their report to the President on Education for the Age of 
Science stressed the urgency of this matter. This report concludes : 
* There is therefore no escape from the urgency of providing high 
grade and plentiful adult education in science now, planned for 
those who are unprepared even in the fundamentals ’. 


DEMAND 

The scientists who prepared this report emphasise that they are 
not ‘ urging that other fields of intellectual importance be reduced 
or diminished but only that a proper balance be maintained in our 
educational offerings ’. What constitutes a proper balance will not 
be readily agreed but it is important to try to get some agreement 
among adult educationists on this point for, if this can be done, we 
have a principle of considerable value in planning programmes of 
work. Acceptance of the validity of this principle would be of 
importance not only in ensuring a proper proportion of science 
courses but in controlling the pattern of the programme generally. 
It would certainly curb uncritical response ‘ to this or that popular 
demand’. This matter of balance is now being debated actively 
in other educational fields ; for instance recent conferences of head- 
masters of schools called by the Department of Education at Oxford 
have been much concerned with agreeing what is a balanced 
education in the sixth form. It would surely not be overstating the - 
case for high grade and plentiful adult education in science now 
to suggest a figure of one quarter of the overall provision as a basis 
for discussion. This means nothing less than a doubling—some five 
hundred additional courses of all types—of the present provision 
which, at the rate of progress shown during the past decade, would 
take something like thirty years. Clearly, a special effort in planning 
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and organisation is urgently needed if there is to be adequate 
provision now. 

We may be told very firmly that all this neglects one fact—there 
just is not a sufficient demand. The traditional concept of demand 
seems to have grown into belief among adult educationists ; so 
much so that it is rarely examined critically. Undoubtedly one of 
the main features by which liberal adult education differs from all 
other types of education is in the voluntary nature of attendances 
at classes. Normally the sort of compulsion or near compulsion 
from vocational motives which make for attendance at say a tech- 
nical college is not apparent. If a tutor sees, at the first meeting, 
enough people to form a class he knows, in the majority of cases, 
that the class exists because those attending want it to exist. To 
this extent it can be said that the class has formed in response to 
a demand, but the concept which has grown up is much more 
rigid ; as often argued it would appear that classes form in response 
to the direct action of the people who appear in the class, and, to 
meet this an organisation exists which is sensitive to the educational 
wants expressed by individuals and able to provide facilities. 

But are things so simple ? Some analysis in the light of what 
actually happens in building up a programme is required. Two 
examples may be relevant. A local authority in a town of some 
size, interested in the provision of classes in conjunction with a 
university extra-mural department, housed a yearly programme 
varying from six to eight courses in a modern school some two 
miles from the centre of the town, because of the lack of more 
suitable accommodation. This was a pleasant building but the 
classes which ran were only adequate and there was an undue pro- 
portion of failures. The provision of a fine new building in the 
centre of the town (a building primarily for technical education) 
with accommodation suitable for adults transformed the activity. 
Before this move it could have been argued (and indeed sometimes 
was) that there was only a poor demand for the activity as a whole 
and no demand for certain subjects. In this case the one factor of 
more suitable accommodation was the major one in making a 
success of previous failures and satisfactory responses out of poor 
response. A second example can be of an overworked organiser 
struggling with a programme made up of an unsatisfactory mixture 
of good classes, ‘ thin’ classes and failures. Again there is a trans- 
formation when conditions become such that the volume of work 
eases and each course can get something like adequate attention 
and a situation which would normally be described as demonstrat- 
ing lack of demand is changed to one which would be recognised 
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as showing demand. Broadly speaking a determined effort to make 
any group of subjects prominent in a programme will succeed. 
Conditions for success are complex : personalities, training, con- 
victions, contacts, facilities for adequate publicity, policies and 
much else are involved. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE ? 


There are areas in the country where the proportion of science 
activity suggested has been or is being achieved in university 
extra-mural work. It is not likely that these areas are specially 
suitable or that provision is in response to demand in the traditional 
sense. It is rather that appropriate action is being taken to meet a 
recognised need. Resources still limit what can be done in adult 
education and every enthusiast cannot be given full rein. Under 
these conditions any major increase in any group of subjects hither- 
to poorly represented requires positive action, for the increase must 
be at the expense of some established activity if there cannot be an 
overall expansion in the programme. 

At present there are some twenty posts in university extra-mural 
work filled by graduates who have had a predominantly scientific 
education—no more. It would seem that a first necessary step in 
speeding up science provision NOW would be to increase this 
number, not only as teachers but as organisers and administrators 
both on extra-mural staffs and on the staffs of other bodies closely 
linked with extra-mural departments. This requires a change of 
attitude, for posts are normally filled by those educated in the 
humanities. Graduates in science have not found it easy during the 
past fifty years to establish themselves in general educational posts 
but today we have Vice-Chancellors of universities, Headmasters 
and Headmistresses of prominent schools, Directors of education 
and Principals of teachers’ training colleges whose university educa- 
tion has been in science. Things have not moved so fast in adult 
education ; reasons have not appeared so compelling and fewer 
suitable science graduates have been available. Increasingly at 
present, and more so in the future, science graduates will not be 
employed wholly in a purely scientific capacity. As this is unlikely 
to result in fewer students entering university science departments, 
more graduates will be found in posts where they do not practise 
or teach science. Hitherto an education primarily in science has 
been too generally regarded as mainly a qualification for a pro- 
fessional post but attitudes are changing. Recently Mr J. S. Fulton, 
Principal of the new University College of Sussex wrote : 
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Just as the art student is not thought of as certain to make use in 
his after career of the course he has followed at the University, so 
the science student is not treated as if he were necessarily going to 
make science his profession in life. 


As more science graduates come forward with general educa- 
tional interests it should be possible to look forward to a better 
distribution of these in adult education. 

The science graduates now in University adult education are 
mostly staff tutors ; this has been the main means adopted in an 
attempt to develop science teaching in adult education. However, 
the presence of a staff tutor does not necessarily result in any sig- 
nificant increase in science classes—often the tutor is tied to a 
very full programme which may so completely occupy his time 
that the result could be quite the opposite—for lack of progress 
will seem to confirm the widely held view that there is no demand. 
The mere addition of the courses which the staff tutor can himself 
take cannot make much impression where science is poorly repre- 
sented. The real need is for appointments which are hybrid—part 
tutor/part organiser and administrator. The tutor who concentrates 
wholly on teaching and research is of real value only if there is 
sufficient additional activity through part-time tutors for the fruits 
of this concentration to be passed on through tutor training and in 
other ways. It is plain that adult education must rely mainly on part- 
time tutors, at any rate for many years to come. The position 
found either in internal university departments or in schools when 
all classes in a particular subject are taught by full-time tutors 
qualified in that subject cannot be envisaged in adult education. 
It is not, therefore, in the interests of the activity nor is it economic 
for initial full-time appointments to be in teaching only. Combine 
the tutor who has adequate time to organise with enough people 
sympathetic to science at all levels in the work and conditions are 
favourable for a stride forward. It should be added that occasional 
sabbatical periods would be essential for anyone holding a science 
appointment such as this. 

It is more true of the science than of the other groups of sub- 
jects that programme planning should be in the hands of persons 
who have been educated in science. In his Science in the Extra- 
Mural Work of the Universities Professor R. Peers emphatically 
denied this when he wrote : 


the only interest the organiser has is to discover and meet demands 
irrespective of his own subject interest which is necessarily limited 
and excludes many other subjects besides science. 
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This was written in criticism of a contention by Dr M. H. Clifford 
—in an article on ‘Science and Adult Education’ published in 
Nature (26 April, 1947)—that science is neglected when new pro- 
grammes are being discussed. It was, and it still is. The situation 
has improved only very little over the years. The present writer, at 
one time a science tutor and now largely responsible for a pro- 
gramme of courses covering the whole field of subjects normally 
found in university adult education, finds that some eight years’ 
experience of this work confirms Dr Clifford’s view. It is not that 
the neglect is often deliberate: most ‘educated’ persons today 
have been exposed to so little science that it hardly plays any part 
in their thinking, least of all in regard to a liberal education. It is 
indeed easier for a scientifically trained person to undertake the 
planning and supervision of an extra-mural programme covering 
all subjects than it is for his colleague trained in the humanities to 
arrange sufficient classes in science to balance a programme. 
Courses of a more specialised and technological nature can be, and 
are being, successfully arranged by non-scientists, for adequate 
guidance can be obtained from internal university staff, but this 
is not so in the case of science for the more general and more 
liberal part of a programme. This type of course may well be 
important for a university extra-mural department to provide, but 
the circumstances are special and the resulting activity does not 
contribute particularly to the aims of a liberal education. It is 
important, therefore, that care should be taken not to allow this 
special activity to be recognised as a substitute for meeting the 
need for plentiful adult education in science for those who know 
little science. 

Experience has shown that these are some of the ways by which 
the additional five hundred courses needed to achieve a reasonable 
science contribution in university adult education could be added 
quickly. The chief condition would appear to be a common view 
that this should be done. This, coupled with a recognition that 
special problems are involved and backed by energetic action, 
adequate staff and other resources can hardly fail to give science 


its proper place. 


TUTORS’ NEWS 


J. B. Jones 


THE DEATH OF J. B. JONES, Warden of the Bargoed Educational Settle- 
ment and part-time tutor of the Cardiff extra-mural staff, earlier this 
year has robbed the Welsh Council of yet another of its founder mem- 
bers. ‘ J.B. ’, as he was affectionately known throughout the adult educa- 
tion movement in Wales, had, with the late Dai Hughes Lewis, held 
office in the Welsh Council of the Tutors’ Association for a continuous 
period of more than twenty years and his passing now means that the 
responsibility for maintaining the Association in Wales falls completely 
on to the shoulders of the post-war generation. It remains to be seen 
how well they can fulfil the task which up to now had been so well 
performed on their behalf by ‘ Dai’ and ‘J.B.’ 

D. Hughes Lewis and J. B. Jones were in many ways two very differ- 
ent types of men. The former had moved into the ranks of tutors in 
adult education along a fairly smooth path—primary school, grammar 
school, university—taking his second honours degree before his twenty- 
second birthday. ‘ J.B.’ left school at the age of thirteen, just before the 
outbreak of the First World War, and entered the coal mining industry. 
During his late teens he enjoyed the prosperity of the miner during 
the years when things were really going well in the South Wales coal- 
field. I recall his description of the young miner on holiday in 
Aberystwyth in that hey-day of the industry, when, unmarried and with 
a pocket full of money, he had no thoughts beyond spending it all in 
one week’s ‘spree’. Then came the twenties, and the depression. By 
then ‘J.B.’ was married and a week’s holiday in Aberystwyth, or even 
a day out to Porthcawl or Barry Island, seemed a far more remote 
prospect than the possibility of man landing on the Moon by 1963. 

But ‘J.B.’ returned to Aberystwyth. In the enforced leisure hours of 
unemployment he joined a tutorial class, and eventually became a full- 
time student at Coleg Harlech. From Coleg Harlech in 1931 he entered 
the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, as a ‘ mature student ’, 
exempt from the Matriculation Examination. It was there that I first 
met him. He was then 36 years old while I was a ‘ fresher ’ of just half 
his age. Yet, despite the disparity, we became, I am glad to recall, the 
best of friends. He was, I remember, no respecter of reputations and 
seldom suffered fools gladly. To me he appeared to be full of wisdom, 
and other undergraduates must have thought likewise for in his final 
year he was elected President of the Debates Union. He completed his 
career in Aber. in a blaze of glory by taking a First Class in Economics 
in the Honours degree examinations. The first Coleg Harlech student to 
do so. 

I have often wondered why, having displayed this brilliance, ‘ J.B. 
never became more than Warden of an Educational Settlement. It may 
have been his own choice, and I can well believe that it could have 
been so, for if any man ever left college determined to return to his 
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own people to help them to work out a solution for the problems which 
faced their society, that man was ‘J.B.’ He may have become dis- 
illusioned in later years as ill-health (the fruits of his long hours of 
underground work in the mines) dogged him, and an apathy which he 
could not understand seemed to have gripped the new generation in 
his valleys. These were questions I never had the opportunity of dis- 
cussing with him. That he was still remembered in Aber. is borne out 
by the fact that he was frequently invited to return to lecture to the 
senior economics students. 

Some may say of ‘J.B.’ that he owed a great deal to the adult 
education movement. Those who knew him best will readily agree that 


whatever debt he may have owed this movement he has more than re-_ - 


paid in the years of devoted service he has given as Warden of the 
Settlement, part-time WEA and extra-mural tutor and officer of the 
Tutors’ Association, and an influence in the movement which went 
beyond these things. His like will not be seen again in our generation, 
for the social pattern which produced his kind does not, for good or 
for ill, exist any more in Wales. c. R. WILLIAMS 


Annual Conference of the ATAE 


AMONG 'MANY ISSUES discussed at the Annual General Meeting and 
reported separately to Branches and Members, the following may be 
of general interest. 
New Universities and Adult Education : The Association welcomes 
the foundation of new universities, but regards adult education as 
raising special problems, since an administrative framework already 
exists covering the whole country. The Association believes that the 
foundation of Extra-Mural Departments within new universities may 
be of great advantage to the development of adult education, but may 
also involve some possibly serious disadvantages (notably fragmenta- 
tion and uneconomically small staffs). These possibilities require care- 
ful consideration in each case. 
Evidence to the Pilkington Committee on Broadcasting: A _ short 
statement was prepared. Its main points are : 

—that any new broadcasting service, in radio or television, should be 

controlled by a non-profit making organisation ; 

—that existing cultural programmes should be extended ; 

—that the development of broadcasting as an aid to adult education 

can come about effectively only by the close liaison of broadcasting 

and adult education organisations, such liaison to include regional 

advisory councils and close co-operation at production level. 
Evidence to the Robbins Committee on Higher Education: The 
Association is preparing a short statement dealing with the entry of 
adult students into universities, and the possibilities of full-time liberal 
education of a university character for adults (particularly the work 
of the long term residential colleges). P.J.M. 
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The Catholic Workers College 


INSIDE THE COVERS of some of the books at the Catholic Workers 
College (popularly known as Plater Hall) will be found a small label 
bearing the following words: ‘ This book is one of many presented to 
the Catholic Workers College in memory of Father Charles Plater, S.J., 
by his friends of the Summer School of the Interdenominational Con- 
ference of Social Service Unions ’. 

Charles Dominic Plater, the scholarly Jesuit who, even before his 
ordination had helped to pioneer the Catholic Social Guild and the 
movement for working-men’s retreats, died an early death in 1921 be- 
fore he could fulfil his dream of founding at Oxford a residential 
college for adults who wished to study Christian social teaching, but 
not before he had won the admiration of many friends for the zest 
with which he had co-operated with them in schemes for social reform. 

One of the groups with which he had been in close touch was the 
Interdenominational Conference mentioned above, and it was no doubt 
due to Fr. Plater that the Catholic Social Guild Year Book of 1918 was 
devoted to a sympathetic commentary on the Statement on Social Re- 
construction published by this Conference. Some of the ideas in the 
Statement will be found reflected in the History of the Catholic Social 
Guild which has now been written and which will appear as the Year 
Book for 1961. Passages like the following spring to mind : 

‘The whole movement of adult education is an attempt to satisfy the 
claim of the individual to self-development. No doubt industrial 
efficiency must be kept in view in our educational system and promoted 
by scientific and technical training ; but the liberal cultivation of the 
mind for its own sake must be provided for, and in this work the 
religious bodies have a great opportunity for service.’ 

Amongst the ‘Comments’ (almost certainly contributed by Father 
Plater) one reads : ‘ At no period of our history has adult education 
been more necessary for the workers, the middle classes and the 
tich ... . To Catholics especially the education of the adult worker 
should commend itself as a noble cause. We want our people to know 
what is going on and why : to be intelligent as well as moral citizens : 
to be able to discern what is sound from what is unsound in social 
propaganda and legislation : to take their part in public life and in 
the formation of public opinion ’. 

There in a nutshell, in words written three years before its founda- 
tion, is the aim which the Catholic Workers College pursues today as 
part of the general drive in adult education promoted by the Catholic 
Social Guild which sponsors the College. Starting with three students 
in 1921, it never numbered more than fourteen before 1940. During 
the decade that followed the war the numbers hovered round the 
twenty mark ; last year they rose to twenty-eight ; this year we have 
thirty-five and it seems likely that next year will see a total of forty 
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students, most of them following a two years’ course which ends with 
the examination for the Oxford University Diploma in Economics and 
Political Science. 

We could give the number with more certainty were we assured that 
all the candidates who have been judged suitable will be able to raise 
the necessary fees, either from LEA grants or from some other source ; 
but other sources are few (so far no British trade union has sent us a 
scholar, though foreign ones have and so has the ILO) and LEA 
grants are not always to be counted upon. Occasionally, too, 
candidates fail to get leave of absence from their employment and it 
is sad to know that this can happen in the case of employing bodies 
such as the NAB and the NCB. 

Nevertheless the growth in numbers reveals that our sector of the 
adult education world is not on the decline, and if the College still 
bears the stamp of the dynamic Father Plater it strives also to put into 
practice the teaching of an even greater Oxford scholar whose ideas 
on liberal education are enshrined in the The Idea of a University. It 
was when dealing with adult education that Cardinal Newman wrote : 
‘It is the fault of all of us, till we have duly practised our minds, to 
be unreal in our sentiments and crude in our judgments, and to be 
carried off by fancies, instead of being at the trouble of acquiring 
sound knowledge ’. H. 0. WATERHOUSE, SJ. 

Principal, Catholic Workers College 


Seafarers’ Education Service 

APRIL 25th saw the Annual General Meeting of the Seafarers’ Educa- 
tion Service, held on board H.Q.S. Wellington by courtesy of the 
Honourable Company of Master Mariners. Landlubbers like myself 
enjoy the unusual experience of an A.G.M. afloat, although, since the 
meeting is held below decks, one tends to forget that one is afloat until 
the wash of some passing craft causes a slight but disconcerting lurch, 
reminding this landlubber, at any rate, of the disembodied feeling pro- 
duced by the onset of a minor earth tremor. 

There was nothing disembodied about the meeting, however, at 
which the chair was taken by Sir William Currie and the principal 
speaker was Sir Colin Anderson, whose interests range from shipping 
to fine art and, more recently, to the financial aspects of university 
awards. Dr Hope, the Director of S.E.S., then spoke of his voyage to 
the Far East, undertaken at the invitation of the Blue Funnel Line, 
which enabled him to see the modern Merchant Navy at first hand, to 
observe the work of the S.ES. in different companies and ships and to 
report upon facilities for seafarers in various ports. The meeting con- 
cluded with tea and an interesting exhibition of paintings, models and 
other craftwork carried out by seafarers. 

It seems that 1960 was a highly successful yeer for the service in 
everything but income. In its three main fields of library provision, 
educational work and film supply, activity was greater than ever be- 
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fore, and the demand for the facilities provided by the College of the 
Sea showed a particularly marked increase. Part of the rise in costs 
which the service suffered during the year was due to this additional 
activity, but the rise in book prices and transport charges was a much 
greater factor, and the service is faced with the need to increase its 
income if the quality of its work and the full range of the facilities it 
provides for seamen is to be maintained. JOAN CARMICHAEL 


The Association for Liberal Education 


THIS NEW ASSOCIATION was formed on 5th April at a Conference at 
the Borough Polytechnic in London. Its name, in one sense, is mislead- 
ing because it conceals the stimulus behind the move to form the new 
body, which came from a group of lecturers in technical colleges of 
various kinds, who were concerned with the teaching of ‘liberal 
studies ’ and the ways in which ‘ liberal studies ’ might be brought more 
closely within the technical colleges, either as a subject in itself, or an 
influence on other subjects, or on the atmosphere of the college. 

These lecturers had been brought in contact by a series of residential 
courses held at Madingley Hall, Cambridge, and organised by the 
Cambridge University Extra-Mural Department. The discussions at 
these courses which were on ‘ Liberal Studies in Technical Education ’, 
showed that there was a group of common problems and that one way 
to solve some of these might be to bring together in an association those 
who were most involved in the problems. 

The logical thing perhaps might have been to set up an association 
for liberal studies lecturers in technical colleges, but it became clear 
to the planning group that their problems were not merely those of 
technical colleges, and certainly not merely problems concerned with 
teaching a subject which could be labelled ‘ liberal studies’, but were 
concerned with problems central to liberal education as such. This can 
be seen in the four aims which were set down in the newly approved 
constitution : to encourage the extension of liberal education for 
young people in a technological society ; to provide a forum for the 
exchange of views between all persons and organisations concerned 
with liberal education ; to act as a focal point for all forces operating 
in favour of liberal education and opposed to over-specialisation ; to 
discuss and propose methods of improving and modifying curricula 
and teaching methods. 

That the planning group was not talking in a void was shown by 
the fact that nearly two hundred people came to the inaugural con- 
ference of the Association, rapidly elected officers and committee and 
approved a constitution. They also, in a very practical manner, set 
the Association a large number of immediate tasks, ranging from 
giving evidence to the Robbins Committee to making a survey of 
liberal studies work in technical colleges at present, to setting up 
regional organisations, to surveying teaching methods, and surveying 
what industry was doing in the field of liberal education. 
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The formation of the Association also had the backing of the main 
speakers who had been specially invited to address the Conference— 
Dr J. E. Garside (Principal of the Borough Polytechnic), Dr D. E. 
Davies (Senior Lecturer in Physics, University College of North 
Staffordshire), Mr W. F. Houghton (Education Officer, London County 
Council), Mr D. R. O. Thomas (Director of Education, The United 
Steel Companies) and Dr J. Topping (Principal of the Brunel College 
of Technology)—and who were all elected Vice-Presidents, with Sir 
Willis Jackson as President. 

The Chairman elected was Mr F. V. H. Ramsbottom of the Cam- 
bridge University Extra-Mural Department, who had played a big 
role in organising the Madingley courses and guiding the Steering 
Committee. The Secretary is Mr C. A. Blackman of Luton College of 
Technology, Park Street, Luton, and the annual subscription to the 
Association is one guinea. 

It is hoped that the Association will make early links with the num- 
ber of other bodies which share its aims, and it would seem to be best 
if it showed at an early stage that it has a specific contribution to make 
to the advancement of liberal education by bringing together those 
concerned with the problems in the technical colleges. 

c. G. STUTTARD 


A Joint Musical Enterprise 


IN THE WORLD OF EDUCATION, the habit of thinking of the community 
in various age groups is strong, and often the barriers raised between 
school, youth and adult seem hard to cross, especially when any 
financial assistance has to be considered. But in music, above all sub- 
jects, these barriers are really not valid, and I am glad to report a 
particularly enjoyable example of combined operations in which I had 
a part recently. The Townswomen’s Guild Choirs of the Three 
Counties’ Federation, centred on Cheltenham, decided at my instiga- 
tion to work for a combined performance of Handel’s Acis and Galatea, 
recently arranged for women’s voices by Arnold Goldsbrough. This, 
for them, was quite an undertaking ; the individual choirs are small, 
all contain a proportion of singers who cannot read music, and none 
of them had undertaken music of this scale or difficulty before. 
When, about five months before the performance, the County Music 
Adviser offered to collect a schools orchestra for the performance, my 
first reaction was that this would be more than I could cope with in 
the available rehearsal time. Certainly the orchestra would have becn 
rehearsed beforehand by the County Music Adviser, but my courage 
began to ebb at the thought of having to struggle simultaneously with 
singers who were undoubtedly inexperienced, and players who might 
also be, in a brief two-hour rehearsal. But it seemed absurd to throw 
away a rare opportunity of introducing the Guilds to the pleasure of 
singing with an orchestra, so, taking a deep breath, I decided to plunge 
for it, provided I could be assured of an experienced quartet to lead 
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the orchestra, and one orchestra rehearsal with me the day before. 
After the orchestra rehearsal I realised I need not have worried. Apart 
from the rock-like quartet who had obviously seen many a conductor 
safely through many a performance, the rank and file of young players 
were so well schooled that it was pleasure to have them. The first oboe 
played with an assurance and musicality that would have graced any 
orchestra, and the general level of concentration would have put many 
an adult amateur orchestra to shame. The inexperience obviously lay 
more with our singers than with the players, but they too were keyed 
up for the occasion and acquitted themselves remarkably well. Even 
the difficulties of the ‘The Monster Polypheme’ chorus were sur- 
mounted with reasonable security. I think both adults and children 
benefited from the co-operation. Certainly the adults were impressed 
with the talent in front of them, and the children enjoyed taking part 
in a big choral work with adult voices and adult soloists, in a public 
performance. Without the enthusiasm of the County Music Adviser it 
could not, of course, have been undertaken ; but given this enthusiasm 
I am sure such combined operations could be staged more widely and 
would be valuable in bridging the unnecessary gulf between youth and 
age in making music together. HELEN ANDERSON 
NUTG Music Adviser 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Adult Education and Television 


DEAR SIR, 

It is clear from your May issue that the relationship between adult 
education and television is a subject of ministerial, editorial and 
tutorial interest. 

I am not seeking to enter the main lists of your debate, but I should 
like to offer one comment on this particular relationship. It seems to 
me that, far from making adult education an optional luxury, the 
urgency which television gives to the need for more discrimination 
and judgment in the whole community makes adult education more 
than ever a national necessity. 

If so, the fundamental question is this : how much can television 
and adult education achieve in co-operation ? Unfortunately, as Mr 
Styan says in his article, we know all too little of the answer to this 
question, mainly because experiments have been scattered, piecemeal 
and fraught with difficulties. 

The Standing Conference on Television Viewing has been exploring 
this field for some years and almost certainly has the most compre- 
hensive evidence that exists. A few months ago, when the Conference 
was preparing evidence for the Pilkington Committee, a postal enquiry 
was carried out among a large number of adult education and youth 
organisers, to find out, among other things, what direct use was being 
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made of television. This evidence was analysed for purposes of im- 
mediate evidence and I understand from Mr D. A. Chatterton, 
Executive Assistant to the Conference, that he is now analysing it in 
more detail. He would be very glad to hear (SCTV, 35, Queen Anne 
Street, London, W.1) from any organisers or tutors who can report on 
direct experience of using television. It is hoped this evidence can then 
be made known. 

Perhaps I could mention finally that we now have a situation, created 
by the television series Science on Saturday, that presents new oppor- 
tunities for limited experiments to be carried out in this field. For the 
first time, it is possible to give detailed information, several months 
before, of a series planned to contribute to serious study. It is not 
necessary, of course, for a group to see the prgrammes together, unless 
they wish to, but the advance information makes it possible for the 
series to be used to supplement a planned course or for a course to be 
developed on the basis of it. If any organisers or tutors would like to 
consider this, I should be glad to hear from them and to keep in touch 
with them. JOHN ROBINSON 

Further Education Liaison Officer, BBC 


DEAR SIR, Modern Languages 


In the article in your May edition in which Mr Hargreaves dis- 
cusses modern language classes in further education, there is a note 
of a motion carried at the AGM of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion last January. As no statement has yet been published by the MLA, 
you may be interested to know how the recommendation ‘to consider 
the problem of teaching modern languages in institutes of further 
education ’ is being implemented. 

Early in February a circular was sent to various bodies with direct 
interest in the field of further education and to branch secretaries 
of the MLA, inviting comments on the usefulness of an inquiry and 
the best means of embarking upon it. There was general agreement 
that an enquiry was needed, but would be difficult to carry out. 

After discussion by the Executive, the motion was considered at 
the March meeting of the MLA Council, where it was resolved that 
a sub-committee be set up, but that, in view of the vastness of an 
inquiry into all the problems mentioned at the AGM, it should be 
asked initially ‘to prepare a report on modern language text books 
used in further education ’. It is perhaps significant that Mr Hargreaves 
(elected a member of the sub-committee) was already preparing to 
comment at some length, within his general article, on a selection of 
text books. 

I shall naturally be pleased to receive information and comments 
within our terms of reference, from any readers with experience in 
this field of further education. B. G. PALMER 

Convener & Chairman MLA Sub-Committee 
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Commonwealth Scholarships 


ADULT EDUCATION is clearly of vital importance to the developing 
countries, where trained leadership of all kinds is urgently required 
and the mass of the population have had the minimum of schooling. 
The United Kingdom can help in a number of ways, Adult tutors and 
organisers from this country can be of great help in the emerging 
countries. Key people from Commonwealth countries interested in the 
development of adult education, political parties, trade unions, co- 
operatives and other forms of democratic organisation can also gain 
much from periods of study in England. 

The Commonwealth Scholarship scheme was launched two years 
ago and it was recognised that a place should be found within it for 
adult students with comparatively little academic background, wish- 
ing to study at the long term residential colleges. The authorities 
administering the scheme in the various countries were, however, un- 
familiar with the problems involved, and little was done to encourage 
applicants outside the normal academic world. Even now, many 
selection committees in Commonwealth countries are not aware that 
this type of applicant is eligible. 

On the initiative of the Indian Government, ‘ social education ’ will 
feature prominently on the agenda of the Second Commonwealth 
Education Conference. Commonwealth Governments will be invited 
to make special provision for an increased number of scholarships and 
bursaries for mature persons holding positions of responsibility in their 
communities, and for students interested in community development 
and social services. 

The British long term residential colleges have always catered for 
adult students from overseas, and many of their graduates have made 
their mark on their return to their own countries. In the last twelve 
years the Co-operative College alone has catered for nearly 300 
Commonwealth students. Two are Ministers in the Tanganyika 
Government. An ex-Fircrofter is a leading member of the Malawi 
Party in Nyasaland, another is the Malayan Representative in Europe 
for U.N. refugee work. The Chairman of the Nigerian Coal Board 
studied at Coleg Harlech ; ex-Ruskin students have been Ministers 
in British Guiana and Sierra Leone, Tom Mboya is General Secretary 
of the Kenya Africa National Union, and others are serving as 
ambassadors, permanent secretaries, trade union leaders, labour 
officers, members of legislative councils and mayors throughout the 
Commonwealth. Hillcroft has been catering for the wives of prominent 
officials, and for teachers and social workers. 

All the colleges are seized of the vital importance of their work 
with students of this type and are prepared to offer places as far as 
practicable, though they have very limited financial resources for 
bursaries or scholarships. It is to be hoped that the administrators of 
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the Commonwealth will gradually realise the importance of adult 
education ; and that developing countries require political and trade 
union leaders as well as academics. 

Intending students should apply to the Commonwealth Scholarship 
Selection Committee in their own country (usually c/o the Department 
of Education). If told they are ineligible they should refer to the 
official announcement which makes it clear that ‘awards may be 
made to students wishing to pursue courses in residential colleges of 
adult education’. A degree or similar qualification is not required i in 
these cases. Extra-Mural directors, adu!t educationists, trade union 
and co-operative officials throughout the Commonwealth are asked 
to encourage able people ‘who may be expected to make a significant 
contribution to life in their own countries on their return to study 
abroad ’ to apply. The age limit is 35. 

H. D. HUGHES, 
Principal of Ruskin College 


Professor Blattner 

Professor Dr Fritz Blattner of Kiel, one of the leading exponents of 
German adult education, celebrated his seventieth birthday on 7th 
July this year. There are indeed only a few Professors in German 
universities that have shown the interest in the field of adult educa- 
tion that Professor Blattner has shown for decades. When after the 
war he was called upon the Chair of Education and Psychology in 
Kiel, Blattner brought with him a wide range of experience in all fields 
of educational practice. Well aware of the challenge to education im- 
plied in the re-institution of democracy in Germany, he considered 
adult education to be one of the important problems a university ought 
to be interested in. In 1949, therefore, he founded the Seminar on 
Adult Education at the University, introducing adult education into 
the academic curriculum. Blattner lectured on European adult educa- 
tion and stimulated his students to do research work on various aspects 
of the subject. Regular sessions of the Seminar have established a 
close contact between university students and Volkshochschulen. 

What has been done in Kiel under the guidance of Fritz Blattner 
has been deeply influenced by British traditions and the British model 
which Blaittner knew from personal experience. Visitors from Great 
Britain have often come to join the Seminar to speak on adult educa- 
tion in their country ; members of the Seminar have repeatedly been 
granted long-stay visits to the United Kingdom to gather first-hand 
information. 

German universities have only reluctantly come to acknowledge 
adult education as one of their legitimate tasks. Today’s attitude of 
friendly co-operation and almost unanimous appreciation would not 
be the same without the life-long work of Fritz Blattner. 

JURGEN HENNINGSEN 
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THE AGRICULTURAL HISTORY OF CHESHIRE, 1750-1850, by C. Stella 
Davies (Chetham Society, Manchester, 35s.) 

A HISTORY OF MACCLESFIELD, edited by C. Stella Davies (Manchester 
University Press, 21s.) 

In the gallery of adult education personalities, Stella Davies deserves 
a special niche, Not until she had married and brought up her family 
did she begin serious study. An adult class in Economic History gave 
her the initial inspiration, and with the help and encouragement of 
Professor Redford and others she successfully read for her M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees at Manchester. For the last ten years she herself has 
been a successful tutor in the eastern half of Cheshire, chiefly taking 
courses in modern economic and Cheshire history. And now two books 
of hers, written at a considerable interval of time, have been published 
almost simultaneously. 

The first to be written, The Agricultural History of Cheshire, 1750- 
1850, is based upon her Ph.D. thesis and is published by the Chetham 
Society as volume 10 of its third series. The century chosen by Dr 
Davies witnessed major changes in English farming : the Napoleonic 
Wars and the Corn Laws stimulated and depressed in turn an agri- 
culture which was busy experimenting with crop growing and cattle 
rearing, and trying above all to increase its output. Cheshire farmers 
possessed rapidly expanding markets in the industrial areas to the 
north, east and south of the country, as well as in the industrial pockets 
within Cheshire itself. How they responded to this challenge is the 
theme of the book. 

After an adequate geographical and historical introduction, Dr 
Davies writes on four topics—Land Tenure and the Conditions of 
Tenancy, The Enclosure of Land, The Farming Community and 
Agrarian Economy. The two middle topics are likely to attract most 
readers. The history of enclosures is requiring much new study and re- 
thinking. Here, the author comes to no startling conclusions, but is 
content to list the evidence from many Cheshire parishes, to show 
that open-field agriculture did exist in Cheshire both before and after 
1700, and to prove that Cheshire enclosure began early and progressed 
naturally and gradually chiefly by bringing the forest and waste under 
the plough. Even when change quickered after 1750, Cheshire en- 
closures caused little or no social resentment or opposition. In the 
chapter headed ‘ The Farming Community ’, Dr Davies shows with a 
wealth of figures and examples how the small farm, run entirely by the 
farmer and his family, or at most employing one or two labourers, 
dominated Cheshire farming throughout her century. The last third 
of the book consists of maps, transcripts of documents, and tables of 
statistics, which summarise a large number of facts useful to Cheshire 
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The second book is very different. It has been sponsored by Maccles- 
field Borough Council, and is published this year to mark the 700th 
anniversary of the charter granted to Macclesfield in 1261 by Prince 
Edward, afterwards Edward 1, in his capacity as Earl of Chester. It 
is a book written for the general reader, and consequently does not 
burden itself with footnotes or the numerous appendices of the 
Agricultural History. Other authors writing town histories could take 
it as a model, because without underestimating the reader’s intelligence 
it explains technical terms which are too often taken for granted, and 
yet quotes or refers to sufficient primary sources to give the reader 
the feel of the past and of different ways of life. It does not scorn 
pictures, but uses a variety of illustrations to help to get its message 
across to the reader. 

Macclesfield’s history exemplifies most aspects of English medieval 
and post-medieval life. The tutor who is looking for good examples 
of manor or forest courts, of medieval markets and fairs, of the effects 
of plague, of pre-revolution industries including medieval fulling, of 
Stuart poor-law administration, or of borough government in the 
eighteenth century, will find them all here. He will even find some 
interesting local material on the ’45. 

Not surprisingly, however, the more detailed story is of Macclesfield 
in the late-eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Here the book divides 
into subjects, and separate long chapters discuss Industry, the Victorian 
community, and the religious life of the town. This method causes the 
reader to be switched back and forward in time, but, at the expense of 
some overlapping, has the advantage of greater clarity. Again the 
historian will find good examples of the problems and difficulties which 
were normal in a nineteenth-century manufacturing town, for the book 
discusses such matters as the increase of population, especially in the 
first half of the century, water supply, sewage disposal, communication, 
the work house and infirmary, the new police force, and the attempts 
to enlarge the facilities for education in the town. Macclesfield was 
enfranchised for the first time in 1832: its 30,000 inhabitants, or 
rather its 1,000 £10 householders, were given two members to repre- 
sent them. Usually one Macclesfield M.P. was Tory and the other 
Whig, but the political distinction hardly mattered since both were im- 
portant manufacturers in the town. Macclesfield is a good example to 
take when refuting the legend that the 1832 Act put an end to electoral 
corruption. In Macclesfield they were still at it up to 1880. 

Dr Davies tells the story of the silk industry, which is popularly 
regarded as Macclesfield’s chief claim to fame. It began with the manu- 
facture of silk buttons, and in the mid-eighteenth century progressed 
to silk throwing. Weaving did not begin until 1790 and power weaving 
not until 1830. During the second half of the eighteenth century the 
silk industry was less important to Macclesfield than the copper in- 
dustry, but it dominated the nineteenth century town. It was a 
capricious trade, fat years and lean years coming and going as 
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fashions changed and as cottons or French silks appealed to dress 
designers. 
Tutors of classes in economic or social history will find both these 
books useful additions to their book-boxes. 
J. J. BAGLEY 


UNIVERSITIES IN TRANSITION, by H. C. Dent (Cohen & West, 15s.) 

Professor Dent has celebrated his retirement from the Chair of 
Education at Sheffield by reflecting profitably on the role of Univer- 
sities in general. What gives this book a special value is the width of 
its author’s educational experience. He is neither cloistered don nor 
embittered outer critic. He has moved in the world of men as well as 
of teachers (if such a distinction may be allowed) and he claims that 
this book ‘is addressed rather to the layman than to the academic ’. 
Nevertheless I fear he flatters in suggesting that to many university 
teachers and administrators much of what he has written ‘ will be very 
familiar ’. A good number of them neither write nor act as if that was 
so. 
Part 1 is devoted to a historical survey. In this Professor Dent sums 
up quite briefly the origins of the civic universities established up to 
1939, many of them at that date still not out of leading strings. I had 
not realised until reading these few pages just how mean and meagre 
was the attitude of those mainly responsible for public policy in pre- 
war university development. I remember as an evening student at Man- 
chester in the early °30s how the very stink of poverty hung about the 
place : I now know better, why. 

This is worth recalling because at the other end of the scale stood 
Oxbridge and those who controlled educational policies affecting new 
institutions were mostly its products. They still are ; and I confess to 
having grave doubts whether we shall ever tackle any sector of public 
education sensibly until those who legislate, administer and execute, 
are doing so with their own children in mind. 

Apart from his historical excursus, Professor Dent has shrewd and 
sensible things to say about the actualities of contemporary university 
life when set against the classic statements of the universities’ functions. 
He sees the dilemma of claims for community of scholarship in con- 
flict with public demand for multiplication of specialisms and specia- 
lists. He favours moderate size, the residential principle and experiment 
in methods of adaptation to new circumstances. He would, rightly 
in my view, re-draw and quarter London University. Practical and 
humane, this is a useful book to read before sitting down to pen that 
memorandum for the Robbins Committee. 

E. M. HUTCHINSON 
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Shorter Notices 


English Place Names, by Kenneth 
Cameron (Batsford, pp. 256, 30s.). 

Students of both local and general 
history have a good deal to learn 
from place-names, but unfortunately 
such names do not give up their evi- 
dence easily. The investigator of 
English place-names, which were 
very largely established before the 
conquest, needs to have at his dis- 
posal an unusual equipment of 
linguistic knowledge : not only of 
the general feature of Old English 
but also of its dialect variations ; 
not only of Old Norse but of the 
variation between the Danish and 
Norwegian forms of it; and also 
some competence in Celtic and 
Latin. He needs, too, more than an 
amateur knowledge of history ; and 
also a skill in finding and inter- 
preting the earliest manuscript 
forms of names. It is therefore not 
surprising that, though there are a 
numbers of specialised works on 
the subject available—the Volumes 
of the English Place Name Society’s 
Survey are slowly accumulating, and 
Ekwall’s magnificent Oxford 
Dictionary of English Place Names 
remains the best work for general 
reference—there has hitherto been a 
dearth of good, popular intro- 
ductions to the subject. Recently, 
however, there was published a 


useful survey by Mr P. H. Reavey ;’ 


and now hard on its tracks comes 
Dr Cameron’s book. Dr Cameron's 
qualifications for offering this intro- 
duction are outstanding, and his 
achievement here is admirable. His 
first nine chapters give a basic out- 
line of the formation of English 
place-names and of the technique 
required to interpret them, and they 
are followed by a series of studies 
of such matters as ‘ Place-names 
and Archaeology ’ and ‘ Place-names 
with Pagan, Mythological and 
Popular Associations’; and of the 
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social, legal and religious evidence 
place names can offer. He concludes 
with some useful comments on 
minor names such as those of fields 
and streets. The book, produced in 
the usual attractive Batsford 
manner, should interest all adult 
students of the English past. 
JOHN LEVITT 


Television and the Political Image, 
by Joseph Trenaman and Denis 
McQuail (Methuen, 30s.)._ 

It says much for Mr Trenaman’s 
quality as a social and educational 
investigator that a deposited copy 
of his unpublished thesis Education 
in the Adult Population has been in 
heavier demand, during the last four 
years, than any other work in the 
Institute’s library. It has become 
known largely through the summary 
version published in the Winter, 
1957, issue of ADULT EDUCATION, 
now, alas, long out of print. The 
work under review is the first sub- 
stantial outcome of Mr Trenaman’s 
appointment as Granada Fellow and 
Head of the University of Leeds 
Television Research Unit. It clearly 
establishes the value of the unit and 
stimulates expectation of future 
benefits. 

In form, this is an enquiry into 
the impact of television on the 
General Election of 1959. Scrupu- 
lous in scholarship, humane in tone, 
dignified in presentation but never 
dull, it stands in marked contrast 
to the great majority of writing on 
political themes. The investigations 
which the book records were carried 
out amongst a sample of electors in 
two Yorkshire Constituencies— 
Pudsey and West Leeds. These 
choices were made partly on 
grounds of convenience, but the 
authors make a good case for their 
validity as fairly representative of 
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electoral conditions in many other 
areas. This view has been challenged 
in some quarters, and it may be that 
a larger part of the population in 
more recently established com- 
munities is politically uncommitted 
and more open to short-term in- 
fluences in voting behaviour. There 
is no reason why the matter should 
not be put to the test on a future 
occasion. 

In the mean time there is as much 
material here for the adult educa- 
tor as for the political scientist and 
the party manager. A masterly use 
of techniques gives substance to 
what, hitherto, have been largely 
hunches about the essential com- 
ponents of characteristic political 
attitudes. The wide gap between 
‘informing’ and ‘influencing’ is 
clearly demonstrated. It is of first 
importance that political parties 
should be told in round terms that 
they will best promote their direct 
purpose by a sustained and ob- 
jective educational approach to their 
prospective supporters. There could 
hardly be a better justification for 
adult education than the authors’ 
conclusion that ‘there is fairly 
strong ground for believing that 
changes of political attitude are the 
result of independent, personal 
judgements acting upon information 
partly taken in from the campaign. 
These decisions rest upon assess- 
ments of a general nature concern- 
ing the case put forward by the 
parties, rather than upon acceptance 
of any particular programme of 
policy advanced. The elector is 
looking for a coherent and con- 
vincing policy for government ’. 

Those who are now hotly engaged 
in debating the educational role and 
potentiality of television can ponder 
with advantage the clear statement 
‘Of all the sources of political 
persuasion, only television is found 
to add significantly to electors’ 
knowledge’. The mass of detailed 
evidence advanced makes this a 


book worth returning to many 
times. It will be of special value in 
the adult class book-box. 

E. M. HUTCHINSON 


How TV Works (Granada TV Net- 
work, distributed Methuen, 5s.). 

‘A Technical Story for Non- 
Technical People’ is the sub-title of 
How TV Works. It is the story of 
the Granada TV Network—a suc- 
cess story in the best tradition from 
which Granada emerges technically 
triumphant, having faced formidable 
odds, and full of good intentions for 
the future. The method of exposi- 
tion is that of a conducted tour 
through the departments, and the 
illustrations, without really aiding 
comprehension, attempt to show the 
men and machines of these depart- 
ments. As a non-technical person, I 
was enlightened in patches, after 
the fashion of a television docu- 
mentary on the wonders of science, 
but left with the vague assumption 
that television started in 1956. Al- 
though the text tends to demonstrate 
television’s general inadequacy in 
the field of technological exposi- 
tion, this is, on the whole, a useful 
guide ; it will probably be most use- 
ful to the technical tutor who can 
take the opportunity it provides of 
filling up the gaps in the story. 

D. A. CHATTERTON 

Legal Theory, by W. Friedmann 
(4th edition, Stevens, pp. 554, 45s.). 

If a major aim of liberal adult 
education is to transcend the 
barriers between academic discip- 
lines, this book is an outstanding 
contribution to our work in the field 
of social theory in the broadest 
sense. Law teachers probably know 
it in its earlier editions, but I should 
like to bring it to the attention of 
tutors in other subjects who may 
not be familiar with it. 

The book is divided into two 
main sections (after some ‘ Intro- 
ductory Reflections’.) The first is 
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‘A Critical Survey of Legal 
Theories ’, and this takes us through 
natural law theories, philosophical 
idealism, theories of biological and 
social evolution, positivism, utili- 
tarianism, etc., in their relationship 
to legal thought. The second part 
deals with ‘ Legal Theory and Con- 
temporary Problems’, and is con- 
cerned with the legal theories of 
modern political movements, the 
legal values of democracy, legal 
ideology and its influence on 
judicial attitudes, and international 
problems. 

It is hoped that this gives some 
idea of the range of the work. It is 
long and not always easy reading, 
but, with skilled guidance, students 
of philosophy, political theory, 
economics, sociology and other sub- 
jects could derive much benefit from 
it, or from parts of it. Together 
with the, same author’s Law in a 
Changing Society, which is a more 
detailed and practical discussion of 
law and modern social problems, 
it could well figure in book lists 
for a variety of subjects. 

P. BRODETSKY 


Ways of Thinking about God, by 
Edward A. Sillen (Darton, Long- 
man and Todd, pp. 190, 11s. 6d.). 

There are plenty of agnostics, 
near-atheists and atheists in adult 
education, but their agnosticism 
rests not on their knowledge or 
dialectical skill but on _ their 
indifference. How they would fare 
in an open encounter with, say, St 
Thomas Aquinas may be judged 
from reading—or father from 
attempting to read—some of the 
brilliant, closely-knit and formid- 
able argumentation which emanates 
just now from Thomist circles. The 
best Roman Catholic writing today 
is powerful and thorough and no 
more presuppositional than the next 
man’s. It can engage the logical 
positivism and linguistic analysis of 
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the modern philosophers in the 
open, and almost single-handed, 
The author of this publication 
shows the lines along which Aquinas 
would probably have maintained 
that discussion about God’s exist- 
ence ought now to be conducted. 
On the principle that one should 
tackle someone one’s own size this 
is the kind of writing to which 
adult educational agnosticism ought 
to be trying to stand up—if it can. 

W. A. HALL 


English for Maturity, by David 
Holbrook (Cambridge University 
Press, 21s.). 

As so often, it is necessary to 
go beyond the title to the sub-title 
English in the Secondary School 
(that is, in the secondary modern 
school), to discover what this book 
is about. An extended section deals 
with the aims of the teacher of Eng- 
lish in this context, the remainder 
discusses teaching methods. 

As well as passing on the basic 
skills of expression both orally and 
in writing, the teacher has the task 
of stimulating the imagination and 
fostering a healthy emotional de- 
velopment, ‘the very culture of the 
feelings’. Teachers know of the 
constant fight to uphold standards 
of expression, of human feeling and 
dignity against the cheapening of 
response inculcated by popular 
journalism, entertainment and our 
commercially organised society. 

We are not likely to take ex- 
ception to these aims or to the 
diagnosis of the ‘enemies’, I 
would be more encouraging if these 
were expressed in a terse and 
vigorous style. Before all others 
books on English should be well- 
written, with thought and language 
carefully controlled, and eschewing 
verbiage like the plague. It provides 
a wry touch to find these qualities 
most evident in the quotations from 
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The practical chapters on reading, 
original work and the teaching of 
poetry and drama are more satis- 
factory and the practising teacher 
will pick up some useful suggestions. 
The complete reading list for fiction 
over four years will produce plenty 
of discussion in staff-rooms. It is 
refreshing, and challenging, to have 
a definite list with some of the 
choices (e.g. Wuthering Heights, 
Huckleberry Finn) vigorously de- 
fended. 

LAURENCE SPEAK 


Studies in Adult Group Learning 
in the Liberal Arts: Study Dis- 
cussion in the Liberal Arts, by 
Abbott Kaplan; A Study of Par- 
ticipants in the Great Books 
Program, by James A. Davies and 
Associates; A Comparative Study 
of Lecture and Discussion Methods, 
by R. J.,Hill (Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation, price not stated). 

Accent on Learning, by Glen Burch 
(F.A.E., price not stated). 
Readings in World Politics, ed. 
Robert A. Goldwin et al; Readings 
in American Democracy, by Stourgh 
and Lerner; Readings in Russian 
Foreign Policy, by Robert A. Gold- 
win et al (Oxford University Press, 
18s. each). 

Readings in the Ways of Mankind, 
ed. Walter Goldschmidt (F.A.E., 
price not stated). 

Dynamics of Groups at Work, by 
Herbert A. Thelen (University of 
Chicago Press, 54s.). 

Library shelves are beginning to 
fill up in this country with studies 
of adult education. Of recent years 
we have had two reports on trade 
union education, enquiries into the 
liberalisation of technical education, 
into retirement and apathy. The 
classic 1919 Report has been re- 
printed. Histories of several of our 
adult educational institutions have 
appeared. All this, commendable as 
it may be, is small stuff compared 
with the mighty labours that have 
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been proceeding across the Atlantic. 
For a decade the Fund for Adult 
Education, backed by the resources 
of a major section of the world’s 
largest motor industry, has been 
making a nation-wide survey of 
numerous experiments in formal 
adult education. The reports on this 
great undertaking have now been 
published. This is obviously a major 
landmark in the history of a formal 
adult education, and it seems 
appropriate, although much of the 
material is mainly of interest only 
in North America, that a general 
account of these reports and a brief 
over-all appraisal of them should 
be made available to readers of 
ADULT EDUCATION. (One almost feels 
like asking for a little Ford money 
to mount a sub-project to evaluate 
the evaluations of the American 
Scheme.) 

First, then, a description of what 
was undertaken in the years 1951-60 
by the Fund for Adult Education 
(FAE). It was decided to invest 
‘very substantially in a method of 
adult learning : the method of group 
discussion based on the consecutive 
study of books and related materials 
under professional leadership’. 
More than twenty sets of pro- 
gramme materials, twelve of which 
are in process of commercial 
publication, were developed and at 
the same time substantial grants 
were made to the Great Books 
Foundation, to the American 
Foundation for Continuing (origin- 
ally ‘ Political’) Education, to the 
American Library Association and 
to other national organisations. The 
aim was to assist study-discussion 
programmes in being, and to de- 
velop others. This was achieved to 
the extent that by 1960 at least 
100,000 people were taking part 
and many universities—often un- 
enthusiastic and sceptical at the 
outset—had been drawn in and con- 
verted. (It is very interesting to note 
that although American education 
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is far more varied, experimental 
and unorthodox than our own, 
much discussion took place as to 
the value of programmes that were 
non-academic, non-credit and which 
sought ‘wisdom’ rather than 
‘ knowledge’). Indeed it is claimed 
that the research programme may 
have started a ‘ revival of learning’ 
not only among the alumni who 
formed the majority of the partici- 
pants, but also in their alma maters. 
Many of them said, ‘ This is what I 
hoped College would be like, but 
it wasn’t’. 

The first three studies listed above 
under the general title ‘Studies in 
Adult Group i in the 
Liberal Arts’ are clearly written 
and presented, and form a valuable 
addition to the rather patchy litera- 
ture available previously. Accent 
on Learning is a historical and 
analytical account of the Fund’s 
Experiméntal Discussion Project 
(1951-58), which ran parallel to the 
above Liberal Arts programmes. 
Glen Burch directed the Project. 

An important feature of the pro- 
ject was the preparation of special 
texts, consisting of Readings— 


extracts and articles collected under 
major subject headings and re- 
printed sometimes with, but mostly 
without, commentary. Three of 
these are now published in this 
country, and will make valuable 
additions to book-boxes for courses 
on political questions. The first two 
volumes contain subject matter of a 
type long familiar to adult educa- 
tion tutors in this country, but the 
third collection of readings, this 
time taken from the ae 
was produced for a special dis- 
cussion project planned by Walter 
Goldschmidt, Professor of Anthro- 
pology and Sociology, Los Angeles. 

Dynamics of Groups at Work 
was designed for the use of those 
leading discussion groups by the 
professor of educational psychology 
at the University of Chicago who 
is also director of the Teaching- 
Learning Laboratory. (A thoughtful 
seven-page introduction to and 
appraisal of the bulk of the pro- 
gramme is ‘Research in Adult 
Group Learning in the Liberal 
Arts’, John Walker Powell, FAE, 
1960). 


J. J. WAY 


PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


‘P AND R’ NOW competes with ‘ Library Notes’ for the limited space in this 
Journal, and as a result there is even less opportunity than before to draw 
attention to the large numbers of regular and occasional publications on or 
about adult education that come daily into this office. Readers are reminded 
that all those mentioned here can be seen in the Institute’s library, or 


for sale. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 

As usual, we have received many 
Annual Reports, for the years 1959 
and 1960, and have room to mention 
only four. The Education Committee 
of the Royal Arsenal Co-operative 
Society reports a substantial in- 


crease in its formal adult education 
work: 24 terminal and _ sessional 
classes in ‘ social and liberal educa- 
tion ’, compared with 12 in the pre- 
vious year; and a total for all 
classes of 979 students. Fircroft 
College sums up the achievement of 
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its first fifty years, and looks for- 
ward with confidence to the next 
fifty. The British Association of the 
Hard of Hearing notes the success 
of weekend courses at Burton 
Manor and Missenden Abbey. The 
Council of Adult Education of the 
University of Wellington, Victoria, 
reports ‘a growing need . . . for 
courses a somewhat higher 
academic standard than has been 
normal in the past . . . to be ex- 
pected in a country in which 
adolescents tend to remain longer 
at school than their parents did 
and in which more and more 
young people undertake university 
studies *. 

AMERICAN AND INTERNATIONAL 

We often have occasion to com- 
ment on the publications of the 
Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults, 4819 Green- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 15, Ill. 
Regular series include Notes and 
Essays, Reports on methods and 
practice, and Research Reports. 
Two new monographs have now 
appeared : New Perspectives in 
University Correspondence Study by 
Charles A. Wedemayer and Gayle B. 
Childs ; and Challenge to the Uni- 
versity—-an enquiry into the univer- 
sity’s responsibility for adult educa- 
tion—by Glen Burch. Complete list 
of publications and prices on re- 
quest from CSLEA. 

The current issue of International 
Journal of Adult and Youth Educa- 
tion* (Vol. XIII, No. 1-2) contains 
an interesting document, originally 
prepared for submission to the 
Montreal Conference. Entitled 
‘Trends in Adult Education’, it 
presents a brief synthesis of com- 
parative adult education by 
analysing reports from member 
states and non-governmental 
agencies. Among topics covered are 
aims and content; leisure and cul- 


‘Formerly Fundamental and Adult 
Education. 


tural activities; museums and 
libraries ; role of mass communica- 
tions ; recruitment and training of 
staff. The Journal is published by 
Unesco, Place de Fontenoy, Paris 
Te, and costs 2s 3d. (annual sub- 


scription, 7s. 6d.) 
International Directories of Edu- 
cation: Teachers’ Associations 


(Unesco, 12s. 6d.) is the first of a 
series of education directories on 
single topics—a project that should 
produce a much needed set of inter- 
national reference books. This one 
lists mames and addresses of 
teachers’ associations, with founda- 
tion date, membership, finance, and 
publications, where known. The 
U.K. entry has information about 30 
associations, and adds the names of 
another 15 which presumably failed 
to return the questionnaire. 


FILM AND TELEVISION 


Film and Television in the Ser- 
vice of Opera and Ballet and of 
Museums (No. 32 in the series ‘ Re- 
ports and Papers on Mass Com- 
munications’, Unesco, 5s.) reports 
two recent conferences, one on 
opera and ballet, the other on 
museums—which explains the 
curious assortment of interests in 
the title. The common link is their 
need ‘to attract and influence an 
ever-widening public’: the papers 
presented in this document show 
how film and television can help all 
three. 

Forming and Running a Film 
Society (2s. 6d., from the British 
Film Institute, 4 Great Russell 
Street, London, W.C.1.) The third 
(revised) edition of a useful pam- 
phlet produced jointly by the BFI 
and the Federation of Film 


Societies. This is essential reading 
for anyone thinking of starting a 
film society: there are chapters on 
forming and running a society, of 
course, and also, among others, on 
programme planning and booking, 
on insurance and on royalties. 
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In our March issue, we noted the 
appearance of a verbatim report of 
the National Union of Teachers’ 
Conference on Popular Culture and 
Personal _ Responsibility. Brian 
Groombridge has now prepared ‘A 
Study Outline’, which disentangles 
and expounds the main themes of 
the Conference: it is expressly de- 
signed for use by individuals and 
groups studying the relationship be- 
tween education and the mass 
media. Copies can be obtained from 
the NUT, Hamilton House, Mable- 
don Place, London, W.C.1., at Is. 
6d. 


INDUSTRY AND TECHNOLOGY 

The booklets produced by the 
British Association for Com- 
mercial and Industrial Education 
(26A Buckingham Palace Road, 
London, S.W.1) are designed for 
training and education officers in 
industry rather than for adult tutors, 
but would repay study even in this 
rather different context. Two most 
recent are A Guide to the Use of 
Visual Aids by L. S. Powell (4s. 6d. 
to non-members)—which self- 
explanatory : and Interviewing in 
Twenty-Six Steps by John S. Gough 
(3s. 6d. to non-members)—which, 
though not intended as a guide to 
counselling, would. help the in- 
experienced tutor to avoid many of 
the pit-falls in the interviewing 
situation. 

Technical Education Abstracts 
(National Foundation for Educa- 
tional Research, 79 Wimpole Street, 
London, W.1.) is a new quarterly, 
an abstract service ‘for those con- 
cerned with further education and 
training, including industry, com- 
merce, agriculture and all courses 
within and without the public edu- 
cational system’. The Abstracts in- 
clude bibliographical details with 
a 200-word summary; 150 or so 
journals are regularly scanned by 
a specialist team. The annual sub- 
scription is £2 2s. 
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TRADE UNION EDUCATION 4 
Trade Union Education Today@ 
(by J. P. M. Millar, 1s. from them 
National Council of Labour Cok@ 
leges, Tillicoultry, Scotland) 
lines the history of labour educas 
tion and describes the work of the 
NCLC, its relationship with the 
Co-operative movement, its cone™ 
stitution and rules. Amusingly de 
corated with cartoons from Plebs.q 
The Trade Union’sts Guide to 
the Stock Exchange (by Frank@ 
Swinnery, N.C.L.C., 5s.) A revised 
edition of The Poor Man's Guide 
the Stock Exchange. As might be ex- 
pected, this is not a very favour-9 
able account of the activities of they 
‘House’: a comparative study of 
this and the publicity material put 
out by the Stock Exchange itself 
could be a most revealing exercise, 
GARDENS AND WELLS 
The Gardens of England and% 
Wales (2s. 6d., National Gardens : 
Scheme, 57 Lower Belgrave Street, 
London, S.W.1) lists 1,200 gardens 
which are open to the public this am 
summer. The list is arranged geo=% 
graphically, by county, and includes 
instructions on how to get there 
The Gardens Scheme was organised 
by the Queen’s Institute of District 
Nursing in 1927: the bulk of the 
proceeds goes to implementing the 
inadequate, or non-existent, 
sions of retired district nurses anda 
midwives. 
Readers interested in H. G 
Wells’s ideas about education may 
like to know of the newly formed 
H. G. Wells Society. It publishes 
a quarterly journal, The Wellsian, 
and aims to promote a wider know- 
ledge of his work and ideas. Local 
groups are being formed for 
lectures and discussions. The annual 
subscription is 20s., and further in- 
formation can be obtained from the 
Secretary, J. R. Hammond, 30 
Rugby Road, West Bridgford; 
Nottingham. JOY SAMUEL 


